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HON.  J.  H.  WALKER, 

l» 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS, 


"  Mr.  WALKER.     Will  the  gen- 
tleman allow  me  a  question  f 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  Jn  order  to 
promote  the  gayety  of  the  discus- 
sion, I  yield.  [Gi 


and  applause.] 


rreat  laughter 


Mr.  COCKRAN.  I  except  from 
the  operation  of  that  remark  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
who  is  not  hound  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  controversy  or  the  ordi- 
nary limitations  of  common 
sense.  [Laughter.] 


IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


January  17  and  2O,  1894. 


1894. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH   H.  WALKER. 


Wednesday,  January  17,  1S94. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
having  under  consideration  the  bill  ( H.  R.  4864 )  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes- 
Mr.  COCKRAN  said: 

That  brings  me  back  1x3  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine.  I  say,  that  the  importation  of  $250,000,000  worth  of  goods 
can  not  occur  unless  you  export  $250, 000, 000  worth  of  goods  to  pay 
for  them.  You  must  pay  for  them  in  some  form  or  another,  be- 
cause nobody  has  suggested  in  thi*  House  as  a  possibility  in  ac- 
tual life  the  presentation,  as  a  gift,  of  a  large  quantity  of  p-oods 
by  one  nation  to  another.  I  except  from  the  operation  of  vuat 
remark  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who  is  not  bound  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  controversy  or  the  ordinary  limitations  of 
common  sense.  [Laughter.] 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no  epithet 
that  could  bj  applied  to  manufacturers,  no  criticism  or  depreci- 
ation of  their  character,  their  patriotism,  and  their  intelligence, 
within  the  technical  lines  of  parliamentary  law,  that  has  not 
been  visited  upon  them,  both  upon  those  manufacturers  who 
are  representing  their  constituents  upon  this  floor,  and  all  the 
other  manufacturers  in  this  country:  and  I,  for  one,  protest 
against  the  further  conduct  of  debate  in  that  manner. 

Let  me  say  here  that  this  proposition  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  that  protection  is  a  robbery,  but  that  they  propose  to 
continue  this  robbery  to  a  degree  only,  rises  to  the  same  level 
of  morals  that  they  rise  to  in  political  economy  when  they  pro- 
pose to  take  off  half  of  the  protection  now  and  five  years  hence 
the  other  half.  It  rises  to  the  same  dignity  in  morals  and  in  po- 
litical economy  that  it  would  in  surgery  if  a  physician  proposed 
to  amputate  a  man's  leg  four  inches  to-day,  four  inches  a  month 
hence,  and  four  inches  at  the  end  of  another  thirty  days,  and  so 
on,  in  order  that  he  might  be  saved  the  pain  of  taking  off  his 
whole  leg  at  one  time.  |  Laughter.] 

I  want  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  you,  and  to  the  House  through 
you,  that  there  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  this  country  who  does 
not  demand  absolute  free  trade  now  and  once  for  all,  rather  than 
to  take  it  by  piecemeal.  It  is  better  for  the  manufacturer.  He 
cares  nothing  whether  you  have  a  tariff  or  do  not  have  a  tariff, 
except  for  the  size  of  the  market,  and  it  will  simply  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  workingmen,  and  will  not  affect  the  manufacturers 
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who  are  left  by  the  smallest  fraction.  This  question  of  protec- 
tion is  one  of  wages  and  wages  only,  and  is  proved  conclusively 
to  be  so  by  the  fact  that  the  protits  of  manufacturers,  which  are 
public  and  known,  are  not  as  high  as  the  profits  in  banking,  rail- 
roading, and  other  general  industries  in  this  country. 

Now,  when  I  put  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  COCK- 
BAN]  the  question  whether  he  would  favor  bringing  into  this 
country  free  of  all  charge,  and  present  as  a  gift  to  the  people, 
depositing  on  their  doorsteps  in  the  morning  so  that  they  might 
take  it  into  their  houses,  every  dollar's  worth  of  woolen  goods 
that  thay  would  need  to  use  for  a  year,  and  every  dollar's  worth 
of  cotton  goods  they  would  need  to  use  for  a  year,'  and  thus  throw 
out  of  employment  and  leave  to  starve  or  to  seek  other  occupa- 
tions the  men,  women,  and  children  engaged  in  the  cotton  and  the 
woolen  industries,  what  reply  does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  COCKRAN]  make?  What  conclusive  answer  does  he  give  to 
that  question?  What  does  he  say,  that  shall  settle  all  controversy 
and  leave  the  answer  clear  to  the  minds  of  every  member  of  this 
House? 

He  sleeps  on  it  from  Saturday  till  Sunday,  and  between  his 
devotions  on  Sunday  he  says  to  himself,  I  will  say,  "The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  is  not  bound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
controversy  or  the  ordinary  rules  of  common  sense."  That  is 
the  conclusive  answer  that  is  made  by  this  orator  from  New  York, 
much  of  whose  oratory,  when  he  gets  in  to  a  difficult  position  and 
can  not  answer,  consists  in  pounding  nis  desk  to  make  so  much 
noise  as  to  drown  his  voice.  [Liughter  on  the  Republican 
side.]  He  sleeps  on  it  again  until  Monday  morning,  and  on  Mon- 
day he  whispers  to  his  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  "  I 
will  fix  him,  I  will  answer  him  conclusively."  [Laughter.]  "The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  WALKER]  is  not  bound  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  controversy  or  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
common  sense."  [Laughter.]  "He  is  a  manufacturer,  and  a  man 
who  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  have  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  all  the  work- 
ingmen,  taking  out  of  them  their  money  to  make  himself  rich." 
That  is  the  conclusive  answer  this  great  orator  from  New  York 
makes  to  my  question. 

A  MEMBER  on  the  Democratic  side.    Is  it  true? 

Mr.  WALKER  (continuing).  On  the  Democratic  side  they 
cheer  the  gentleman  whether  he  sits  up  or  sits  down,  whether 
he  stands  up  or  stands  down,  on  his  head  or  on  his  feet.  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause.] 

Monday  morning  he  repeats  it,  Tuesday  morning  he  presents 
this  delicious,  this  conclusive  answer,  this  great  discovery  in 
political  economy;  and  then  this  morning,  after  having  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  it  by  telling  it  over  and  over  to  his  personal 
friends,  he  comes  in  and  tells  it  to  the  House,  "  Mr.  WALKER  is 
not  bound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy  and  the  ordinary 
rules  of  common  sense." 

Mr.  COCKRAN.    Will  you  allow  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WALKER.    Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  I  merely  desire  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
is  mistaken  as  to  my  saying,  "  Mr.  WALKER  is  not  bound  by  the 
rules  of  courtesy. "  That  would  be  an  absolutely  improper  re- 
mark, and  an  unfounded  remark. 

Mr.  WALKER.     "Controversy." 
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Mr.  COCKRAN.  As  to  that,  I  can  not  do  violence  to  the  truth 
of  history.  [Laughter.] 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'NEIL  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALKER.  He  has  furthermore  a  conclusive  answer;  and 
you  will  find  that  when  he 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  yield 
to  the  gentleman  five  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.     I  do  not  think  that  that  will  do. 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  May  I  ask  indulgence  of  the  committee  to 
permit  the  gentleman  to  proceed  longer? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  been  ex- 
tended. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Now,  then,  when  the  gentleman  gets  on  his 
feet  again  I  hope  he  will  do  something  besides  pounding  his 


desk.    [Great  laughter.] 
Mr.  COCKRAN. 


Woul_d  you.rather  I  pound  you?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes;  1  think  it  would  do  better  service  to 
pound  me,  for  it  never  hurt  me  to  be  pounded.  [Great  laughter.] 
I  have  had  my  share  of  it  in  this  House  and  have  given  some.  I 
never  take  any  exception  to  being  pounded  by  great  or  small, 
even  by  a  mm  who  rises  so  much  higher  than  the  manufactur- 
ers as  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

It  takes  genius  and  overpowering  intellect  to  make  so  conclu- 
sive an  answer  as  that:  "Mr.  WALKER  is  not  bound  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  controversy  or  the  ordinary  rules  of  common 
sense."  [Renewed  laughter.] 

Another  great  economic  proposition  which  he  puts  to  the 
House,  and  that  is,  when  anybody  replies  to  him  he  will  quote 
about  four  words  at  the  beginning  and  about  four  words  at  the  end , 
putting  in  about  three  in  the  middle  and  adding  about  two,  and 
then  he  will  say,  "  That  is  what  he  said."  [Great  laughter.]  "  Is 
there  any  gentleman  on  this  floor  that  will  say  that  that  is  not 
the  proposition  the  gentleman  makes?"  [Renewed  laughter.]  ' '  I 
gave  him  time  to  answer  every  time,"  but  every  time  he  an- 
swered he  adds  further  to  the  misrepresentation.  He  is  as  un- 
fair a  man  in  controversy  as  I  ever  discovered.  [Laughter.] 
Then  he  says,  "  Will  not  a  day's  labor  produce  more  here  than 
it  will  produce  in  England  or  France  or  Germany?  " 

That  is  consistent  with  the  fairness  of  the  gentleman.  That 
is  in  accordance  with  the  gentleman's  fairness  of  debate  and  of 
stating  a  proposition.  Why  did  he  not  include  "  with  the  same 
appliances"?  Then  his  question  would  have  been  a  fair  ques- 
tion. "A  day's  labor  with  the  same  appliances."  Do  we  produce 
here  more  than  they  produce  in  England,  France,  or  Germany 
with  the  same  appliances?  No!  I  tell  you,  no.  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  seen  more  than  a  hundred  workingmen  in  my  district  who 
had  worked  at  the  loom  and  at  the  anvil  and  the  forge  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France  and  in  Germany,  in  my  office,  and  they  gave 
me  the  yards  and  feet  and  pounds  they  produced  in  Europe;  and 
they  produced  just  the  same  there  as  here,  "without  variable- 
ness or  shadow  of  turning."  They  have  the  same  machinery 
there.  They  take  our  machinery  as  fast  as  we  can  produce  it. 

I  say,  "  No."  I  say  there  is,  possibly,  a  small  margin.  We  are 
about  five  years  ahead  of  them  on  the  general  average.  We  are 
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about  five  years  ahead  in  economics,  and  at  the  end  of  each  live 
years  there  is  nothing  thatcan  not  be  bought  h.3re  cheaper  than 
in  Europe  at  the  date  just  five  years  previous.  With  the  excep- 
tion, of  steel  and  iron,  by  the  Bessemer  process  particularly, and 
in  other  inventions  o"  steel  and  iron,  ths  gentleman  can  not 
mention  to  me  a  solitary  thing  that  has  not  been  cheapened  first 
here  and  then  the  machinery  taken  there.  Then,  again,  the  gen- 
tleman [Mr.  C  JCKRANj  says,  "  The  value  of  wages  depend  upon 
the  competition  in  employment."  I  suppose  that  this  great 
economic  authority,  who  has  his  desk  piled  sky-high  with  musty 
volumes,  so  old  that  they  are  out  of  date,  to  quote  from — I  sup- 
pose what  he  meant  to  say  was,  "  DOJS  the  '  cost'  of  wages  de- 
pend upon  the  competition  for  employment"? 

I  tell  him  no.  I  tell  him  no!  [Laughter.]  And  when  I  have 
time,  which  you  will  not  give  me  now,  I  will  conclusively  prove 
it  to  you.  I  tell  you  it  was  never  known  since  the  world  began 
that  you  could  crowd  the  wages  of  workingmen  down.  They 
will  starve,  their  wives  and  children  will  starve  with  them,  but 
they  will  never  go  down.  When  it  comes  to  that  the  countries 
will  decay  first.  Workingmen  will  go  down  a  little,  but  I  mean 
they  will  never  go  down  substantially,  and  when  I  come  to  have 
the  ear  of  this  House  for  an  hour  1  will  show  you  why.  Never 
have  wages  gone  down  in  this  country  substantially.  In  1844 
they  were  ninety  eight  and  they  went  down  to  ninety-two,  and 
it  took  sixteen  years  to  get  them  back  to  one  hundred,  just  two 
points  higher,  through  all  those  ye  ars  of  agony.  It  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  from  1873  to  1878.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
the  workingmen  walked  our  streets.  Tramps  were  on  all  our 
roads.  Nearly  all  the  States  of  the  North  passed  laws  concern- 
ing tramps,  because  American  workingmen  would  not  go  down 
in  their  wages. 

]Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  five  minutes 
more. 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  th  at  the  gentleman 
be  allowed  to  continue  for  five  minutes.  I  would  like  to  have 
him  explain  the  distress  between  1873  and  1878,  during  a  high- 
tariff  period. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  explanation  is  exactly  what  I  will  give 
the  gentleman  if  I  can  have  time.  Does  not  the  gentleman  re- 
member that  our  tariff  was  paid  in  gold,  that  from  1873  to  1879 
it  took  a  large  premium  on  gold  to  pay  the  tariff?  Does  he  not 
know  that  we  paid  for  our  foreign  goods  in  gold,  and  that  that 
formed  a  large  element  also  in  the  price  of  the  goods,  even  be- 
tween 1873  and  1879,  though  it  had  been  a  great  de  il  larger  be- 
fore; so  that  the  economic  result  was  that  the  tariff  was  being 
practically  reduced  as  the  price  of  gold  went  down,  and  that 
made  the  panic  of  1873  chargeable  as  a  result  of  a  practical  re- 
duction of  the  tariff.  And  you  never  knew  a  hard  financial  crisis, 
long  continued  industrial  depression  in  this  country,  that  it  was 
not  under  a  Democratic  free  trade  tariff;  as  in  183.'  under  the 
sliding  downward  tariff  of  1832:  that  of  1857  under  the  tariff  of 
18t6,  from  1873  to  1879,  under  the  resumption  of  specie  payment, 
the  economic  equivalent  of  a  tariff  reduction:  and  now,  in  1893, 
It  comes  because  you  threaten  the  tariff  so  that  manufacturers 
do  not  dare  operate  their  factories,  nor  the  jobbers  buy  o-Oods, 
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or  retailers  of  jobbers,  and  therefore  men  can  not  find  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Does  the  gentleman  admit  that  the  tariff  goes 
up  as  the  premium  on  gold  goes  up,  and  down  as  the  premium 
on  gold  goes  down? 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  does,  in  our  currency,  when  there  is  a  pre- 
mium upon  our  money. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Then,  did  you  vote  to  increase  the  price  of  gold 
in  order  to  increase  the  tariff? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No,  sir;  because  the  tariff  is  not  now  payable 
in  gold,  and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  ought  to  know  it.  He 
ought  not  to  undertake  to  deceive  this  House  or  to  impose  upon 
its  members  or  the  country  by  any  such  question  as  that.  He 
knows  better. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  this  committee  that 
trade  is  not  between  countries.  Trade  between  countries !  What 
an  economic  statement  that  is  for  a  gentleman  of  so  much  men- 
tal and  physical  eloquence  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York! 
[Laughter.]  Trade  is  always  between  individuals,  between  fac- 
tories, and  it  is  to-day  just  as  though  all  the  factories  in  the 
world  were  operating  in  this  country  and  were  situated  end  to 
end  and  the  workmen  in  them  elbow  to  elbow  at  their  varying 
wages. 

[Mr.  COCKRAN  here  made  a  remark  in  an  undertone.] 

Mr.  WALKER  (to  Mr.  COCKRAN).  Oh,  you  will  not  get  me 
mad.  I  do  not  get  mad.  Ask  your  questions.  I  do  not  ask 
sympathy  from  you  or  any  other  man.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  simply  remarking  in 
an  undertone  to  a  gentleman  beside  me  that  I  was  slowly  but 
surely  getting  mad,  but  I  did  not  expect  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  hear  the  remark. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman's  facility  in  transferring  the 
application  of  his  stataments  is  equal  to  his  facility  in  pounding 
his  desk  for  eloquence.  [Laughter.] 

Why,  do  you  know  what  the  balance  of  trade  was  through  all 
our  free-trade  times  and  all  our  protectionist  times?  What  does 
it  signify?  Let  the  gentleman  tell  if  he  can.  He  is  smarter  than 
I  am.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Now,  I  want  to  make  the  distinction  between  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  the  class  that  he  represents,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  this  "robber  baron,"  this  ''American  shark,"  on  the 
other  hand,  as-prominent  and  distinctive  as  I  can,  and  I  take  my 
place  with  the  shark.  [Great  laughter.] 

Why,  sir,  does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  if  we  import  $250,- 
030.000  worth  of  goods,  it  is  a  physical  necessity  under  the  laws 
of  labor  and  economics  that  the  1,000, 00 J  of  people  who  would* 
manufacture  those  goods,  reckoning  all  workers  at  $250  a  year, 
must  necessarily  be  thrown  out  of  employment;  and  it  would  take 
a  whole  generation  for  them  to  be  relocated  in  other  employments? 
But  the  gentleman's  sole  and  exclusive  answer  to  this  statement 
rises  but  little  above  the  dignity  of  his  answer  to  my  proposition 
about  "shutting  up  the  woolen  factories:"  which  is,  "I  say  so; 
Tom  says  so;  Dick  says  so;  and  these  gentlemen  have  PH.  D., 
D.  D.,  or  LL.  D.  after  their  names;  and  therefore  what  they  say 
is  true." 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 
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Mr.  COCKRAN.  I  will  ask  a  moment,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  a  little  colloquy  with  my  friend. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Certainly;  that  is  what  I  am  looking  for. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  On  behalf  of  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  I  may  say  on  behalf  of  human  nature  generally,  I 
want  to  protest  most  solemnly  against  the  classification  which 
the  gentleman  has  made  of  himself.  If  there  is  anything  that 
looks  like  a  "  shark  "  in  the  composition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  I  have  yet  to  discover  it.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  stands— in  appearance  at  least— for  every- 
thing that  is  benevolent  and  good-natured.  The  result  of  this 
discussion  tends  to  place  him  in  a  position  before  this  House 
such  as  he  never  occupied  before. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Oh,  you  do  not  know;  you  have  not  been 
here  all  the  time.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  If  I  have  missed  any  occasion  wben  the  gen- 
tleman has  participated  in  debate,  my  loss  has  been  great  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  WALKER,     No  doubt.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  understand  that  the 
grievance  of  the  gentleman  so  far  as  I  am  concerned — - 

Mr.  WALKER.  Oh,  I  have  no  grievance;  you  have  done  me 
a  service. 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  I  am  delighted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  now 
we  are  quits.  I  may  say 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  wonder  you  call  "  quits."  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  that.  We  are 
not  quits.  I  am  doubly  indebted  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Order  must  be  restored  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  If  I  understand  the  ground  of  the  gentle- 
man's criticism  it  is  that  when  he  propounded  to  me  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  would  happen  in  this  country  if  $250,000,000  worth 
of  goods  were  given  to  the  people  of  this  nation  as  a  present • 

Mr.  WALKER.  Cotton  and  woolen  goods;  be  right  for  once 
in  your  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  must  not 
be  interrupted  without  his  consent. 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  Oh.  I  hope  the  Chair  will  make  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I  say 
that  the  ground  of  the  gentleman's  criticism  was  that  when  he 
asked  me  what  the  effect  of  a  gift  of  $250,000,000  worth  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods  to  the  people  of  this  country  would  be,  I  an- 
swered the  gentleman  was  not  bound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
^controversy  or  the  ordinary  limits  of  common  sense.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  may  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  that  remark  before  the  gentleman  last  spoke.  But  when  he 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  if  those  $250,000,000  worth  of  goods  were  landed  in  this 
country,  every  man's  share  being  deposited  at  his  doorstep,  so 
that  every  person  who  chose  might  take  his  portion  into  his 
house,  it  would  plunge  the  people  of  Massachusetts  into  destitu- 
tion, he  has  justified  anything  that  I  may  have  said.  What,  may 
I  ask,  would  the  men  who  had  taken  their  share  of  this  $250,- 
000,000  worth  of  goods  do  with  them?  How  could  they  be  in 
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want  while  they  had  their  portion  of  this  gift  of  $250,000,000 
worth  of  goods? 

Mr.  WALKER.  What  would  become  of  the  men  who  ought 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  making  of  those  goods? 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  manufacturer 
would  be  so  potent  as  to  rob  the  laborer  even  of  his  share  of  this 
gift?  [Applause.] 

A  MEMBER.    The  laborer  could  not  eat  cotton. 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  A  gentleman  who 'sits  behind  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  says  the  laborer  could  not  eat  cotton. 
Surely  the  gentleman  would  starve  if  the  rule  invoked  by  him 
were  universal;  for  I  am  not  aware  that  he  produces  anything 
edible  or  even  tangible. 

When  a  person  obtains  $250,000,000  worth  of  any  kind  of  goods 
he  can  purchase  other  goods  with  them;  I  presume  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  will  not  deny  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  were  speaking  about  their  using  them, 
my  friend,  not  selling  them. 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  Well,  if  they  were  limited  to  using  them 
the  goods  certainly  would  not  be  a  gift,  because  a  gift  implies 
the  right  of  the  person  who  receives  it  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 
chooses.  [Cries  of  "Oh!"  "Oh!  "on  the  Republican  side  and 
laughter.] 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  made  another 
criticism,  and  I  want  to  apologize  to  him  again.  He  finds  ground 
for  criticism  in  the  fact  that  I  have  quoted  a  great  number  of 
books.  I  acquit  the  gentleman  of  any  charge  of  even  consulting 
one  book.  [Laughter.]  But  when  he  explains  that  the  panic  of 
1873  came  upon  us  because  the  tariff  was  reduced  through  the 
fall  in  the  premium  on  gold,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  why  the 
Republican  party  in  1883  reduced  that  tariff  still  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.    That  was  ten  years  afterward,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  Are  you  willing  to  admit,  then,  that  in  the 
progress  of  events  a  tariff  should  be  reduced  in  amount? 

Mr.  WALKER.  A  tariff  is  a  purely  business  arrangement, 
that  may  need  altering  as  any  other  business  arrangement  may 
need  altering,  and  the  Republicans  reduced  the  tariff  in  1883  to 
reduce  the  revenue,  as  they  did  again  in  1890  to  reduce  the  rev- 
enue. [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  Now,  I  can  take  leave  of  the  subject  on  that 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  He  declares 
that  in  1890  the  tariff  was  reduced  by  the  pass  ige  of  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff  act.  If  that  statement  comports  with  the  sense  of  this 
House,  then  the  gentleman  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  discussion.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  law 
made  an  actual  increase  in  the  tariff  rates.  It  operated  to  remove 
this  country  still  further  from  that  reduction  of  duties  which  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  now  declares  should  be  a  result 
of  the  continuance  of  the  tariff  system.  [Applause  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Saturday,  January  24,  1894- 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
members  of  this  House  define  to  themselves  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ignoramus.  If  I  understand  it,  it  means  a  vain  pretender 
to  knowledge.  The  most  educated  man  in  the  world  may  be  a 
perfect  ignoramus  on  a  thing  he  may  undertake  to  talk  about,  if 
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he  knows  nothing-  about  it,  while  the  most  ignorant  man  in  the 
world  may  be  a  thoroughly  educated  m  in  upon  the  thing  with 
which  he  is  familiar  and  which  he  can  do. 

Now,  has  it  come  to  this,  that  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the 
planter,  and  the  farmer  can  tell  the  manufacturer  all  there  is  to 
know  about  his  business  of  m  muf  acturing.  and  that  the  manu- 
facturer is  a  perfect  ignoramus  when  he  attempts  to  explain 
about  his  business  which  he  is  conducting,  and  at  which  he  has 
to  make  his  living?  I  would  like  to  have  you  on  the  other  side 
just  consider  that  question  for  a  few  moments.  [Liughteron 
the  Democratic  side.]  Well,  the  answer  may  be  ''haw,  haw, 
haw."  That  rises  to  the  dignity  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  used  by  m^a  who  know  absolutely  nothing  about  manufac- 
turing or  what  'they  are  talking  about,  or  attempting  to  talk 
about. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  some  figures  here.  This  tariff  question 
is  "purely  a  question  of  .business.  Take  firearms  for  instance. 
There  is  no  occupation  in  Europe  in  which  the  laborers  work  at 
so  low  wages,  considering  the  skill  required,  AS  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  firearms.  Why  is  this?  It  is  because  that  is  one  of  the 
oldest  occupations  any  man  works  at.  Therefore  the  wages  are 
the  lowest  of  any  class  in  Europe  for  the  skill  required. 

Taking  Bslgium,  for  instance,  the  material  in  a  pistol  costs  25 
cents  and  the  labor  75  cents;  total  $1.  In  Worcester.  Mass., the 
wages  are  150  per  cent  higher.  The  cost  of  material  under  free 
trade  would  be  the  same  as  in  Belgium.  The  cost  of  labor  would 
be  150  per  cent  higher,or  $1.87?,  making  the  tot  il  costof  the  pis- 
tol $2.02£,  requiring  a  duty  of  102  per  cent  in  order  to  keep  up 
our  wages 

Oi1  take,  for  instance,  heavy  calfskins.  Material  is  70  cents,  and 
the  labor  in  England  is  3  )  cents:  total,  $1. 

Mr.  HUNTER.     May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question? 

Mr.  WALKER.  When  I  get  through  with  this  statement, 
then  I  will  yield.  With  the  m  iterial  in  a  heavy  calfskin  70 
'cents  and  labor  30  cents,  the  total  cost  is  $1.  Labor  in  this  coun- 
try is  lOilper  cent  higher  than  in  England.  Therefore,  with  the 
material  70  cents  under  free  trade,  and  the  labor  here  60,  the 
cost  of  manufacture  here  would  be  $1.  >0.  So  a  tariff  of  30  per 
cent  is  relatively  as  high  on  heavy  calfskins,  of  the  kind  that  I 
make,  as  100  per  cent  or  102  per  cent  would  be  on  firearms. 

Now,  let  me  say  to  gentlemen  that  all  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms  for  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  made  in  this  country,  and  therefore,  as  it 
was  exclusively  a  business  conducted  in  this  country  by  the  du- 
plicate methods  and  by  the  pat jntsonour machinery,  the  wages 
are  higher  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms  than  in  the  cotton  and 
woolen  industry— nearly  twice  as  high:  because  in  those  indus- 
tries men  come  from  England  at  low  wages  and  work  in  this 
country — a  man,  his  wife,  and  child  in  the  same  factory:  and  it 
is  a  law  of  political  economy,  as  everybody  understands  who 
knows  anything  about  it — I  am  now  talking  about  the  Rspubli- 
can  side;  they  know  something  about  it— that  where  a  man,  his 
his  wife,  and  child  work  in  any  occupation,  the  wages  of  the 
three  are  no  more  than  the  wages  of  the  man  alone  in  another 
occupation  in  which  the  man  only  works  and  the  wife  and  child 
do  not,  but  keep  the  home.  Th^t  is  why  you  find  lower  wages 
in  some  occupations. 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  I  simply  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  as  to 
whether  the  s  ime  amoant  of  fire  Arms  will  be  made  in  Belgium 
«ach  day  as  are  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  WALKER.    You  mean  the  same  amount,  man  per  man? 

Mr.  HUNTER.    Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  you  as  lief  take  sewing  machines  as 
pistols  for  the  illustration? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No;  take  pistols,  the  thing  you  started  out 
with. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  Belgium  labor  is  so  cheap  that  until  re- 
cently they  have  not  been  able  to  use  the  modern  American  ma- 
chinery any  more  than  they  have  baen  able  to  use  American 
machinery  in  Italy  in  the  agricultural  industry;  because  it  is 
cheaper  for  men  and  women  to  spade  up  the  soil  at  20  cents  a 
day  than  to  use  oxen  and  plows,  which  hwe  to  be  kept  and  fed 
when  they  are  not  in  use.  Therefore  the  old  system  of  agri- 
culture prevails  in  Italy  to  a  considerable  extent  even  to-day. 

In  Belgium,  within  the  last  ten  years,  they  have  begun  to  use 
American  machinery;  and  now,  with  the  same  appliances  that 
we  have  here,  they  make  just  as  many  pistols  of  the  same  kind, 
man  for  man,  woman  for  woman,  and  child  for  child  in  their  fac- 
tories, as  we  do  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  WALKER]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALKER.    I  ask  five  minutes  more. 

Mr.  SNODGRASS.     I  object, 

Mr.  WALKER:     I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  REED.  The  last  gentleman  who  spoke  on  the  other  side 
[Mr.  GRAIN]  had  thirty-five  minutes. 

Mr.  SNODGRASS.  "  I  made  up  my  mind  that  they  should  be 
confined  to  five  minutes,  when  they  denied  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  GRAIN]  the  right  to  continue. 

Mr.  REED.  But  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  GRAIN]  had 
thirty-five  minutes,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  object  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  WALKER]  having  ten. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  REED] 
must  remember  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  GRAIN] 
had  thirty-five  minutes  by  the  consent  of  the  committse. 

Mr.  REED.  Precisely^  by  the  consent  of  the  committee  ;  and 
this  gentleman  objects,  because  the  gentleman  from  Texas  did 
not  get  more  time  ;  and  he  objects  to  giving  us  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.     Does  anybody  object  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  any  gentleman  objects  leave  can  not 
be  granted. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  A.  STONE.  If  I  can  ba  recognized  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SNODGRASS.     I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  with- 
draws his  objection.  Is  there  further  objection?  [After  a 
pause.]  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Now,  let  me  bring  your  attention  to  another 
thing.  The  gentleman  from  Texas,  my  friend  Mr.  GRAIN,  re- 
fers to  the  United  States  census.  Every  intelligent  economist 
has  abandoned  the  United  States  census  reports  as  an  authority 
for  labor  questions,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  systematic 
investigation.  That  is  to  say,  they  went  into  one  factory  and 
their  records  include  the  foremen,  the  overseers,  and  even  the 
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employer  in  the  wage  account  in  some  factories,  and  in  another 
they  left  out  the  foreman  and  the  overseer;  and,  without  going 
into  particulars,  Carroll  D.  Wright  and  all  economists  reject 
them.  But  they  all  agree  that  the  report  made  to  the  Senate 
committee  by  the  experts  employed  by  the  Senate  committee, 
without  reference  to  politics,  are  reliable. 

Mr.  HOPKINS  of  Illinois.  It  is  approved  by  Edward  Atkin- 
son, which  ought  to  be  good  authority  to  Democrats. 

Mr.  REED.     That  is  not  much  of  an  indorsement. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentlemen  are  taking  my  time.  Now, 
take  sole  leather.  You  will  say  to  me  that  the  labor  cost  in 
sole  leather  is  25  per  cent.  Well,  that  is  what  it  is  on  sole 
leather.  But  when  you  get  the  finest  calfskin  shoe,  you  tell 
me  32.7  is  the  labor  cost  above  its  raw  material,  leather,  etc., 
for  the  highest  class  of  calfskin  shoe;  but  you  take  the  labor 
cost  of  the  sole  leather  in  the  calfskin  shoe,  for  instance,  and 
the  labor  cost  is  7  per  cent  in  the  sole  leather,  and  then  you  take 
the  labor  cost  in  the  upper  and  it  is  16  per  cent;  then  take  the 
labor  cost  of  the  shoe  proper,  32.7,  and  on  the  findings,  4  per 
cent,  and  the  expense  account,  which  is  all  labor,  is  5  per  cent, 
which  makes  the  labor  cost  on  the  finished  shoe  64  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  32,  as  you  give  it  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  subject. 
Now,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  a  question. 
,  Mr.  GRAIN.  Do  you  not  state  that  we  manufacture  boots 
and  shoes  more  cheaply  in  this  country  than  any  country  in  the 
world? 

Mr.  WALKER.    Will  you  give  me  a  chance  to  answer? 

Mr.  CRATN.     But  do  you  not  say  that? 

Mr.  WALKER.     Do  I  say  it? 

Mr.  GRAIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.    Will  you  give  me  a  chance  to  answer? 

Mr.  GRAIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  I  say  it.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  I 
really  said  and  why  it  is  so. 

Mr.  GRAIN.     If  that  be  true 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  tell  you.  In  England  the  re  tail  shoe 
shops  are  each  controlled  by  some  one  manufacturer  and  get  all 
their  goods  directly  from  him.  The  manufacturers,  therefore, 
have  to  make  and  furnish  everything  in  the  one  factory.  The 
"  boot  and  shoe  jobber  "  is  not  known  in  England.  The  facto- 
ries in  England  make  all  kind  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  same  fac- 
tory, and  therefore  can  not  make  them  as  cheaply,  on  even  their 
wages,  as  we  can  make  them  in  this  country  where  a  great  fac- 
tory runs  wholly  on  one  class  of  goods. 

The  goods  go  from  the  factories  into  the  hands  of  the  jobber, 
and  the  jobber  makes  the  interminable  assortments  and  sells 
them  to  the  retailer.  You  take  cases  where  stores  are  run  by 
manufacturers  as  they  run  them  in  England,  and  it  is  only  on 
one  kind  of  goods  in  great  cities,  like  the  Crawford  shoe,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Now,  then,  while  the  tariff  is  on,  the  Eng- 
lish factories  can  not  reorganize  upon  our  plan,  because  our 
own  market  is  equivalent  to  750,000,000,  as  it  is  to  the  average  of 
all  peoples  in  the  consumption  of  the  world.  It  is  wages  and  not 
men  that  make  the  market  and  great  consumption.  But  take  off 
the  tariff,  and  our  men  will  go  over  to  Europe  and  establish  facto- 
ries duplicates  of  the  American  in  order  to  supply  the  market 
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here;  and  then  we  will  not  be  able  to  live  without  the  30  per 
cent  reduction  in  wages. 

Mr.  GRAIN.  If  we  can  manufacture  shoes  and  boots  more 
cheaply  here  than  abroad,  and  you  say  "yes,  we  can,"  why  do  we 
want  that  tariff? 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  have  not  made  it  clear  to  the  gentle- 
man— 

Mr.  GRAIN.     No,  you  have  not. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  to  this  House  that 
the  definition  of  ignoramus  has  been  given. 

Mr.  GRAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  not  know  what  an  igno- 
ramus is,  but  I  do  know  what  an  ignoramas  is. 

Mr.  WALKER.  A  man  may  be  the  most  educated  man  in  the 
world  arid  not  have  knowledge  on  some  subject  he  tries  to  talk 
on,  and  that  makes  him  an  ignoramus  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  BRECKENRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  two  or  three  points  alluded  to  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  The  gentleman  alludes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  firearms,  and  I  presume  he  speaks  on  that  item  in  this 
bill  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  though  in  the  confusion  which  at- 
tended h  is  remarks  I  could  not  entirely  catch  his  meaning.  But, 
as  an  illustration  of  how  careless  m any  of  these  criticisms  are, 
even  those  coming  from  as  thoughtful  and  studious  a  gentle- 
man as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  WALKER],  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  the  McKinley  bill  the  duty  on 
firearms  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  the  Dill  now  before 
the  committee  the  duty  is  25  par  cent  ad  valorem.  Therefore, 
if  the  gentleman  approves  of  the  duty  in  the  McKinley  bill 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  said. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  hardly  repeat  it  now,  but  the  gentleman  can  catch  the  drift 
of  it  from  my  concluding  remarks.  I  say,  sir,  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  approves  of  the  duty  provided  in  the 
McKinley  bill  on  firearms  he  can  hardly  disapprove  of  the  rate 
in  the  pending  bill,  because  the  rate  in  both  bills  is  the  same. 
Then,  too,  I  think  it  probable  that  an  examination  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  bill  will  show  that  by  this  bill  we  somewhat  cheapen 
the  materials  which  enter  into  this  manufacture. 

Furthermore,  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
not  only  are  the  rates  identical  in  this  bill  and  in  the  McKinley 
bill,  but  that  we  annually  export  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  lire 
arms;  which  removes  the  question  entirely  from  the  realm  of 
theory  and  shows  by  the  facts  of  commerce  that  this  manufacture 
has  reached  the  exporting  point  and  really  could  get  along  with- 
out any  duty  whatever.  It  shows,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  power  and 
productiveness  of  the  American  workingman,  and  the  supremacy 
of  American  skill,  when  with  a  tax  upon  all  the  materials  which 
enter  into  this  article  we  are  able  to  sell  large  quantities  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world  in  competition  with  other  nations. 

Mr.  WALKER.     Will  the  gentleman  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.    Certainly. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  stated,  as  I  understood  him, 
that  the  duty  in  the  McKinley  law  on  firearms  was  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.     I  do. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  that  under  this  bill  as  you  have  drawn 
it  the  duty  is  25  per  cent. 
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Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.     I  do. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  that  is  all  the  duty  in  the  McKinley 
bill? 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  That  is  all  that  I  recall 
at  this  moment,  and  I  will  read  the  clause. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  very  heavy  specific  duty  besides  the  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  makes  the  duty  far  higher  on  the  cheaper 
grades  than  25  per  cent.  This  illustrates  the  fairness  of  state- 
ment and  argument  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  be  is  wholly  and  entirely  mistaken  in 
a  matter  which  he  is  charged  by  the  House  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  attending  to  accurately  and  scientifically,  and  of  stating 
the  facts  correctly  for  the  information  of  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  the  kind  and  dispassionate  spirit  of  his 
criticism.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  something  re- 
quired when  thousands  of  men  are  being  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  my  district  and  starved  by  the  gentleman  and  those 
who  act  with  him.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  to  page  24. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  I  am  going  to  read  the 
paragraph  for  the  edification  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  for  my  own  edification.  I  wish  to  state  that  in  glanc- 
ing again  at  the  bill  I  find  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts was  partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  and  that  I  was  partly 
right  and  partly  wrong.  On  muskets  and  rifles  the  duty  was 
and  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  other  classes  of  firearms,  as 
I  would  readily  have  seen  if  I  had  examined  with  a  little  more 
care,  the  duty  is  different.  But  the  gentleman  was  as  far  wrony 
as  I  was  if  he  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  duty  on  all  fire- 
arms is  higher  under  the  McKinley  law  than  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  WALKER.     I  was  talking  only  about  pistols. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whatever  error  the  gentleman  may  have  fallen  into  in  the  course 
of  a  cursory  glance — 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  who  fell 
into  the  error.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  BRECKINREDGE  of  Arkansas.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon.  If  he  will  look  on  page  24  he  will  find  rifles,  muskets, 
and  other  firearms,  sporting  rifles,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
the  text  of  our  bill  is  just  the  same.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
though,  when  he  says  that  I  generalized  top  hastily,  for  I  gener- 
alized upon  that  particular  provision  of  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  made  no  mention  whatever  of  paragraph 
169.  I  spoke  of  paragraph  170. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  I  ask  the  gentleman  not 
to  interrupt  me  further  when  I  have  admitted  his  correctness 
in  the  particular  in  which  he  was  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  was  entirely  correct,  for  I  was  speaking 
only  of  paragragh  170. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  I  have  admitted  that  you 
were  partly  correct,  and  it  seems  that  that  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
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But  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  as  correct  as  he  thinks 
himself,  because  we  can  not.  [Laughter.] 

Now.  Mr.  Churman,  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  the  leather 
schedule  of  which  the  gentleman  spoke— and  this  applies  in  an 
analogous  way  upon  all  pending  questions 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  ask  that  the  gentleman's  time  be  extended 
ten  minutes. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Kentucky.  Five  minutes  is  all  that 
I  want. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  We  are  very  apt,  all  of 
us,  in  speaking-  in  the  hastiness  of  the  nve-minut3  debate,  to  fall 
into  error  on  the  one  side  or  the  other;  and  for  my  part,  I  thank 
any  gentleman  who  calls  my  attention  to  any  error  I  may  fall 
into,  whether  about  their  remarks  or  any  other  matter:  and  if 
I  call  the  attention  of  other  gentlemen  to  errors  which  I  think 
they  fall  into,  I  do  it  in  the  candid  spirit  of  debate,  and  not  in 
the  spirit  of  captious  criticism. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  leather  schedule,  gentlemen  can  not  be 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  being 
formed  representatives  of  the  leather  industry  came  here  and 
told  our  Republican  friends  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  they  might  take  all  the  duty  off  of  leather  and  its 
products,  and  they  would  not  manufacture  a  particle  less  of 
leather  or  leather  goods  in  this  country,  nor  would  they  pay  a 
cent  less  to  their  wage-workers.  Gentlemen  are  familiar  with 
that  fact. 

Those  of  us  who  served  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at 
that  time  will  remember  that  it  produced  something  in  the  form 
of  a  sensation — very  pleasant  to  those  on  our  side,  not  so  pleas- 
ant to  our  Republican  friends.  And  while  we  did  not  put  the 
leather  schedule  on  the  free  list,  the  circumstance  disclosed  that 
there  is  at  least  one  great  schedule  of  American  industry  which, 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  manufacturers  themselves,  could  go 
on  the  free  list  without  detriment  to  the  American  industry  and 
without  detriment  upon  any  theory  to  the  American  wage- 
worker.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  WALKER]  to  the  text  of  this  statement, 
if  he  wants  it.  bearing  on  the  leather  schedule. 

Mr.  WALKER.     I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  I  was  not  saying  any- 
thing that  would  require  the  gentleman  to  reply. 

Mr.  REED.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  WALKER]  was  not  giving 
attention  to  hisremarljg  when  he  made  his  statement  just  now. 

Mr.  WALKER.     I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REED.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  engaged 
by  some  one  who  had  come  to  him  on  the  floor,  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  was  making  his  statement  with  reference  to 
the  leather  manufacture.  If  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  de- 
sires a  reply  from  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  he  will, 
of  course,  repeat  the  statement. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  Certainly.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that  if  he  is  not  aware  of  the 
testimony  of  representatives  of  the  leather  industry  to  which  I 
have  referred,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  the 
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McKinley  bill  was  being  framed,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  turn  him 
to  it,  and  show  it  to  him.  That  is  the  only  remark  I  was  ad- 
dressing to  the  erentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  state- 
ment to  which  the  gentleman  has  referred  may  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  sole  leather;  but  it  could  not  possibly  have  reference 
to  all  leather  industries.  I  have  just  dropped  something-  more 
than  $20,000  in  trying  to  make  patent  calfskin,  a  kind  of  glossy 
leather,  ordinarily  called  "patent  calf ,"  because  the  duty  was 
not  high  enough. 

Mr.  BctECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  If  I  am  in  error  on  any 
point  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  gentleman  call  my  attention  to 
it.  It  will  not. cause  me  any  mortification;  for  lam  not  infalli- 
able,  and  am  always  glad  to  get  information  in  regard  to  any  of 
these  matters. 

It  has  been  urged  here  (and  the  suggestion  is  one  worthy  at- 
tention) that  in  the  preparation  of  a  bill  of  this  kind  gentlemen 
sit  in  judgment  upon  matters  that  they  know  very  little  about. 

That  is  one  of  the  inherent  objections  to  this  whole  system. 
Who  must  sit  in  judgment  on  these  questions?  Either  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  our  legislation  who  wish  to  lay  rates  under  which 
they  may  tax  the  American  consumers  must  sit  as  judges  in 
their  own  cause,  or  judgment  must  be  delivered  by  those  who 
are  simply  consumers,  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  particular 
manufacturing  industry,  and  whose  judgment,  therefore,  is  lia- 
ble to  be  crude  and  to  be  warped,  possibly,  by  many  errors. 

How  was  the  McKinley  bill  made  up?  Was  it  not  made  up  in 
part  by  my  distinguished  friend  from  Maine  [Mr.  DINGLEY],  who, 
I  believe,  is  an  editor  and  a  lawyer?  Was  it  not  made  up  in  part 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKiNLE  Y],  who, 
I 'believe,  is  a  lawyer?  Was  it  not  made  up  in  part  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  BURROWS],  who  is  a 
lawyer?  Was  it  not  made  up  in  part  by  Mr.  La  Follette  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  is  a  lawyer?  Was  it  not  made  up  in  part  by  our  cherished 
old  friend  (though  political  opponent)  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GEAR], 
whom  I  wish  to  congratulate  upon  having  recently  been  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  that  State,  and  who,  I  believe,  is  an 
old  merchant  and  perhaps  a  farmer?  And  so  I  might  run  down 
the  list. 

How  could  these  gentlemen  have  made  a  bill  satisfactory  to 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country,  such  a  bill  as  would 
escape  the  objections  urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, without  permitting  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  write 
the  schedules  into  the  bill? 

Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  objections  to  the  whole  system  that  it  in- 
volves the  necessity,  upon  the  one  hand,  either  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  such  legislation  themselves  dictating  the  taxes  and 
bounties  and  tribute  that  must  be  wrung  from  the  American  peo- 
ple, or  the  industries  of  this  country  must  be  exposed  to  the  in- 
sufficient knowledge  of  gentlemen  like  these  whom  I  have  cited, 
and  I  am  not  humiliated  to  say  also  like  gentlemen  such  as  I 
am.  None  of  us  can  possibly  be  as  familiar  as  we  ought  to  be 
with  such  questions,  upon  which  we  are  called  upon  to  legislate. 
#  #  *  #  *  *  * 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  confess  to  very  great 
surprise  that  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
who  is  presumed  to  know  what  testimony  is  taken  before  that 
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committee,  and  who  further  has  the  book  of  its  testimony  in  his 
hand  when  he  talks,  should  make  so  gross  an  error  as  to  state 
exactly  the  opposite  to  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  testimony 
of  the  leather  manufacturers  before  his  committee,  who,  he  said, 
stated  that  they  needed  no  protection  whatever.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  the  gentleman  [Mr.  BRECKlNRioaE  of  Arkansas]  had 
the  book  of  testimony  in  his  hand,  and  he  refers  me  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  A.  P.  Ketchum,  of  No.  4  William  street,  New 
York  City,  to  prove  his  statement.  Instead  of  being-  a  manu- 
facturer, he  is  an  importer,  who  came  before  the  committee  as 
an  importer,  to  protest  as  an  importer  against  any  duty  being  put 
on  leather.  The  gentleman  endeavors,  with  this  evidence  before 
him  and  in  his  hand,  to  make  the  House  believe  that  the  leather 
manufacturers  came  down  before  the  committee  and  stated  that 
they  needed  no  protection  whatever. 

Furthermore,  when  I  called  his  attention  to  that  privately, 
and  asked  him  to  refer  me  to  any  further  testimony,  he  sent  me 
the  book  and  referred  me  to  page  666,  to  the  testimony  of  Henry 
Van  Gelder,  of  New  York.  The  facts  are,  Mr.  Gelder  addressed 
the  committee,  saying  that  he  represented  the  various  leather 
manufacturers  of  this  country  as  a  college  president  would  the 
professors  in  the  college.  They  came  down  here  for  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  the  gentleman  would  make  this  House  believe 
they  did  come  down  here  for.  They  wanted  the  duty  more  clear 
and  specific,  so  that  the  protection  should  be  greater.  What 
they  said  to  the  committee  is  practically  embodied  in  these 
lines.  They  said  this  to  the  committee: 

The  amount  of  duty  levied  on  these  goods  is  entirely  inadequate  to  be  a 
protection. 

Now,  I  submit  that  this  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  owes  an  apology  to  this  House  for  the  words  he  used, 
so  contrary  to  the  facts.  Furthermore,  he  owes  an  apology  to 
this  House  and  to  me  for  having  said  to  this  House  that  I  was 
partly  right  and  he  partly  right,  when  I  was  wholly  right  and 
he  wholly  wrong.  When  he  contradicted  me  he  used  a  schedule 
that  I  had  not  spoken  of  at  all  in  the  remarks  I  had  made.  I 
referred  to  revolving  firearms  and  pistols,  and  he  read  from  the 
paragraph  referring  to  muskets.  Both  of  his  statements  are  ab- 
solutely and  unqualifiedly  in  error,  and  I  submit  that  when  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who  undertakes 
to  inform  the  House  on  the  facts,  and  whose  words  ought  to  be 
so  carefully  weighed  and  his  information  so  accurate  that  no 
man  could  question  it,  makes  statements  as  reckless  as  those 
here  made  by  him,  it  ought  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  his  word 
when  he  attempts  to  represent  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee of  which  he  is  a  member 

Mr.  SIMPSON  was  recognized. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  I  will  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman as  soon  as  the  gentlemen  from  Kansas  finishes.  I  now 
yield  back  the  floor  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  SIMP- 
SON]. 

******* 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.   .Mr.  Chairman,  I  prom- 
ised the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  WALKER]  that  I 
would  reply  as  soon  as  it  could  conveniently  be  done  to  some 
citations  he  made  in  regard  to  a  little  colloquy  which  he  and  I 
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engaged  in  upon  the  leather  schedule.  In  the  first  place,  to  re- 
vert to  what  had  passed  between  us  in  regard  to  firearms,  it 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  me  to  repeat 

Mr.  WALKER.    I  can  not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  Will  the  gentleman 
move  a  little  closer? 

Mr.  WALKER.    No;  I  am  going  to  stay  here. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  My  voice  is  not  very 
strong.  In  the  matter  of  firearms,  as  I  stated  before,  I  had  in 
my  mind  at  that  time  merely  the  question— not  of  muskets,  as 
stated  by  the  gentleman— but  of  muskets  and  rifles.  Of  course 
there  are  other  firearms,  which,  it'  my  mind  had  reverted  to 
them  at  the  moment,  I  would  have  known  as  well  as  he  were 
taxed  at  an  entirely  different  rate. 

In  the  confusion  that  often  attends  debate  we  are  frequently 
able  to  grasp  only  a  part  of  what  transpires,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man was  speaking  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense  and  intended 
to  embrace  it,  then  it  is  my  fault  and  not  his. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  leather  schedules.  The  gentleman  will 
remember  that  when  I  alluded  to  the  testimony  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress I  alluded  to  it  in  an  off-handed  way,  from  memory.  The 
gentleman  states  that  1  had  the  book  before  me.  It  was  in  the 
Hall,  but  I  have  not  read  the  testimony  that  was  submitted  at 
that  time  from  that  period  in  1890  until  now. 

The  gentleman,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  find  in  the  varied 
testimony  of  this  character  adverse  opinions.  He  found  opin- 
ions to  substantiate  what  he  stated.  Upon  that  point  I  have  no 
criticism  to  make.  I  simply  sent  the  book  to  the  gentleman, 
open  at  the  beginning  of  the  testimony  relating  to  leather,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  at  his  own  leisure  to  go  over  it  and  exam- 
ine it  to  his  satisfaction,  being  entirely  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  what  I  spoke  of  was  contained  in  that  testimony. 

Now,  what  I  had  in  my  mind,  and  I  see  that  my  memory  is 
substantially  sustained  by  what  I  referred  to  informally,  is  the 
testimony  of  a  Mr.  A.  P.  Ketchum,of  No.  4  William  street,  New 
York  City,  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  as  stated  here 
in  the  hearings,  as  "attorney  for  importers  and  manufacturers." 
I  know  nothing  about  the  gentleman  except  what  I  saw  and 
heard  at  that  time,  and  what  is  reported  in  the  publication 
printed  and  furnished  us  by  the  then  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  I  do  not  know  that  anyone 
has  ever  questioned  his  entire  responsibility.  In  the  course  of 
his  argument  he  used  the  following  language: 

We  are  here  as  manufacturers  and  importers,  both,  of  leather.  We  ask 
only  that  the  present  duties  upon  such  goods  be  retained. 

Further  on  this  transpired,  the  questions  being  asked  by  me : 

Mr.  BUECKINRIDGE.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  some  of  your  national  reunions 
In  past  years  it  was  concurred  in  without  dissent  that  the  trade  was  in  a 
prosperous  condition  and  that  it  was  progressive;  that  it  was  more  and 
more  taking  the  place  of  imports  upon  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  art  of  manufacturing,  and  that  nothing  was  needed  but  the  present  law? 

Mr.  KETCHTJM.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  extracts  here  of  speeches  delivered  at  the 
last  two  conventions  in  exactly  that  line. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Those  were  from  the  president  of  the  Leather  Manu- 
facturers' Association?  ' 

Mr.  KETOHUM.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  And  there  was  no  dissent  from  this  in  any  of  these 
gatherings? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.    No,  sir. 
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Then  he  proceeded  further: 

There  are  at  present  in  the  city  of  New  York  but  six  houses  engaged  in  the 
importation  of  foreign  calfskins,  and  there  is  only  one  amongst  them  which 
has  not  also  identified  itself  with  the  production  of  American  leather.  The 
brokers  have  disappeared,  and  in  Philadelphia  there  is  just  one  firm  left 
which  now  imports  calfskins.  What  has  tended  to  bring  about  such  a 
change?  It  is  the  progress  of  American  manufacture,  which  was  possible 
notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  15  per  cent  in  the  duty;  for  we  pay  at 
present,  and  have  paid  since  1883,  but  20  per  cent.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  Europeans  have  the  advantage  of  cheaper  labor.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  advantage  of  cheaper  bark  and  greater  inventiveness  in  labor- 
saving  machinery. 

The  American  producers  of  calfskins  are  utterly  unaffected  by  foreign 
competition.  Their  skins  are  to-day  the  standard.  They  can  go  to  Paris, 
as  some  of  them  have  done,  exhibit  their  productions,  obtain  a  gold  medal, 
and  make  sales  to  European  shoe  manufacturers,  as  they  have  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  McKinley).  Would  you  need  any  duty  at  all  as  a 
matter  of  protection  on  calfskins  and  what  you  are  now  describing?  Why 
could  it  not  go  on  the  free  list  on  your  statement  that  you  are  not  at  any 
disadvantage  from  the  foreign  competition? 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE'S  time  was  extended 
for  five  minutes,  and  he  continued  to  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  am  speaking  now  in  reference  to  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  have  said  that  while  they  have  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  labor  you  have  the  advantage  of  bark  and  the  advantage  of  ma- 
chinery, and  all  the  inventive  genius  on  this  side.  Now,  that  being  the  case, 
why  not  put  calfskin  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  There  is  some  difference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  difference?  Why  do  you  need  the  20  per 
cent? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  am  not  certain  whether  we  do  or  not;  but  still  I  am  ad- 
vocating the  retention  of  the  present  rate  of  duty.  Lines  of  trade  have  been 
established  and  conditions  of  business  are  fixed  in  relation  to  this  present 
duty. 

Mr.  BINGER.  We  are  importers  and  producers  of  American-made  finished 
calfskin,  and  I  would  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  We  would  not  be 
affected  nor  harmed,  and  neither  would  our  competitors,  some  of  whom  are 
very  much  larger,  if  we  were  to  put  finished  leather  on  the  free  list.  The 
progress  has  been  such  in  the  last  fifteen  years  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  nothing  to  fear  from  Europe. 

******* 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that — 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  will  be 
allowed  to  finish. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  So  much  of  my  time  has 
been  taken  up  in  reading  the  testimony  that  I  trust  that  I  may 
be  allowed  five  minutes  more,  if  I  should  need  that  much  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  hope  the  House  will  not  be  vacated  on  the 
Democratic  side  until  the  gentleman  gets  through. 

Several  MEMBERS.    Oh,  no. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  allowing  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  five  minutes  additional?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  Speaking  now  from  mem- 
ory, as  I  spoke  from  memory  at  first,  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the 
editing  of  what  was  spoken  before  us,  there  are  some  parts  which 
have  not  been  put  in,  as  gentlemen  all  know  that  the  remarks 
which  take  place  in  committee  are  more  or  less  trimmed  down. 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  the  statement  as  given  re- 
ferred to  the  general  state  of  the  leather  industry,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  testimony  as  printed,  and  that  it  covered  a  further 
scope.  But  I  think  that  what  I  have  read  substantiates  under 
very  fair  construction  the  impression  which  I  have  stated  to  this 
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committee  was  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Now,  in  addition  to  that  as  a 
basis  for  the  opinion  which  I  humbly  entertain  and  I  trust  mod- 
estly express 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  reply 
before  he  goes  into  any  argument  on  the  general  subject  — 
,  Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  I  am  simply  going  to 
cite  a  few  figures  and  then  quit.  Take  for  instance  our  imports 
and  exports.  Our  importation  of  leather,  excluding  gloves,  was 
in  1892  something  like  $7,000,000;  our  ettport  of  leather  and 
leather  products  was  for  the  same  year  over  $12,000.000.  What 
did  that  embrace?  It  embraced  upper  leather  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  $4,000,000;  patent  and  enameled  leather  to  the  extent  of 
$249,000;  sole  leather  to  the  extent  of  37,000,000  pounds,  amount- 
ing to  $5,783,000:  all  other  leather,  $605,000;  boots  and  shoes, 
605,000  pairs,  valued  at  $745,000;  harness  and  saddlery,  $251,000; 
all  other  manufactures,  $400,000;  making  an  aggregate  of  exports 
of  more  than  $12,000,000. 

Of  course  it  would  be  the  height  of  presumption  for  me  to  pre- 
tend to  know  of  my  own  knowledge  anything  about  the  leather 
business.  It  is  not  my  business;  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
simply  speak  of  this  official  testimony  and  of  the  testimony  sub- 
mitted before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  of  course  was  perfectly 
correct  in  reading  the  testimony  which  he  read  from  the  report. 
I  simply  submit  that  he  failed  to  read  the  testimony  to  which  I 
referred,  but  which  now  I  have  read  and  which  is  contained  in 
the  same  book  and  division.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  wish  to  say. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  could  not  possibly  be  a 
statement  made  concerning  the  leather  industry  of  this  country 
that  would  leave  a  more  erroneous  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  House  than  the  statement  which  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas has  made.  I  want  the  House  distinctly  to  understand 
that  he  has  read  the  statement  of  the  attorney  of  the  importers 
of  leather 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  It  is  not  so  stated  in  the 
testimony. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  the  testimony  of  some  one  who  was  act- 
ing here  with  the  importers 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  The  volume  does  not 
sustain  the  gentleman  as  a  matter  of  fact.  As  published,  the 
statement  appears  to  be  that  of  a  representative  of  the  import- 
ers and  manufacturers.  I  know  nothing  beyond  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  An  attorney  for  importers  and  some  manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkansas.  If  the  gentleman  speaks 
of  his  own  knowledge,  I  will  not  contradict  him. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  I  will  make  my  own  statement.  He 
was  the  attorney  of  the  importers  and  some  manufacturers. 
The  idea  that  the  gentleman  appeared  there  representing  all  the 
manufacturers,  or  a  large  body  of  them,  is  preposterous,  and  he 
does  not  say  that  he  so  appears.  He  says  he  appears  "for  im- 
porters and  manufacturers,"  possibly  five  importers  and  two 
manufacturers;  but  the  idea  that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
undertook  to  convey  was,  that  ne  came  there  representing  the 
great  body  of  the  leather  manufacturers. 

Now,  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  that  is  not  true,  and 
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there  is  nothing-  in  the  testimony  which  justifies  a  member  of 
the  committee  in  making-  that  statement  or  undertaking  to  leave 
that  impression  on  the  House.  Furthermore,  the  gentleman 
speaks  about  the  exportation  of  leathers.  Now  I  know  from 
end  to  end  this  whole  story  of  the  exportation  of  leather. 
Every  particle  of  machinery,  without  a  solitary  exception,  used 
the  world  over  up  to  a  recent  date,  was  first  invented  in  this 
country  and  used  by  us  until  we  beg-an  to  export  our  leather  and 
forced  the  people  in  the  Old  World  to  come  here  and  get  our 
machinery  in  order  to  save  their  markets;  and,  after  getting  it, 
they  can  turn  around  and  drive  us  out  of  our  own  market  by 
means  of  the  very  tools  that  we  have  invented  and  made.  We 
do  not  export  finished  leather,  in  the  sense  which  the  gentleman 
has  sought  to  convey  to  this  House.  We  divide  the  hide  in  man- 
ufacturing leather  into  three  thicknesses,  and  it  is  the  cheaper 
and  inferior  thickness — which  our  people  f-efuse  to  wear  except 
for  the  very  cheapest  and  poorest'shoes,  the  cheap,  hard,  split 
leather  and  very  thin  grain— that  we  export,  and  of  that  we"  do 
export  some  millions,  and  also  some  sole  leather. 

Mr.  BROOKSHIRE.    Wi31  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No;  I  cannot  yield.  Not  a  yield  now  until 
I  get  through  with  the  gentleman  [Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Ar- 
kansas] who  is  so  fair  and  candid  and  who  puts  on  assumed  suav- 
ity of  manner  in  the  place  of  acuracy  of  statement.  [Laughter.] 
The  gentleman  says  that  I  "found  opinions  substantiating  my 
statements."  I  used  the  opinion  that  the  gentleman  opened  to 
in  the  book  and  put  in  my  hand.  That  is  the  opinion  that  I  used, 
and  the  gentleman's  statementon  that  point  is  as  fair  as  his  quot- 
ing the  counsel  who  came  down  here  for  the  importers,  who  added 
on  to  his  title  "and  manufacturers."  He  had  one  of  the  man- 
ufacturers, and  possibly  the  boy  who  turns  the  grindstone  for 
the  tools  in  the  curry-shop  might  have  accompanied  him,  mak- 
ing the  plural.  [Laughter.] 

The  gentleman  says  that  my  statement  was  made  in  "  the  con- 
fusion that  attends  debate."  "  Confusion  that  attends  debate!" 
when  I  asked  him  the  question  over  again  and  again  and  the 
House  listened  to  it  twice,  and  he  answered  it  twice  distinctly.  I 
put  the  question  calling  and  cooling  you  down  beyond  your  usual 
"suavity,"  so  that  I  might  get  your  answer  exactly.  "Confu- 
sion in  debate!  "  Now,  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  had  some  fair- 
ness in  this  matter.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
talking  of  a  thing  about  which  I  do  not  get  my  information  from 
any  attorney  for  importers.  I  have  manufactured  leather  to  the 
amount  of  millions  a  year  for  quite  a  number  of  years 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  WALKER'S  time  was  extended  five 
minutes  longer. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  say  I  have  manufactured  leathers  to  the 
amount  of  millions  a  year  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
know  that  we  can  not  manufacture  leather  here  without  a  duty 
on  it  in  competition  with  Europe  without  reducing  our  wages 
very  nearly  to  the  European  standard  within  a  brief  period  after 
the  duties  are  taken  off.  As  to  patent  calfskins,  the  highest 
kind  of  manufactured  calfskin,  they  can  not  be  manufactured 
here  to-day  in  competition  with  Europe  without  a  protective 
duty  higher  than  we  now  have.  I  have  just  dropped  $20,000  in 
trying  to  make  them,  and  I  think  my  factory  has  about  as  much 
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skill  in  the  business  as  anybody  in  this  country;  at  any  rate, 
I  believe  the  trade  will  tell  you  so.  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
them,  but  it  can  not  be  done.  When  I  asked  my  tanner  what  it 
meant,  he  said,  "  We  are  paying  pur  workmen  from  $1.50  to  $2 
a  day,  while  these  skins  are  made  in  Europe  by  men  and  women, 
a  force  half  men  and  half  women,  the  men  getting  from  40  to  60 
cents  a  day  and  the  women  from  20  to  25  cents  a  day."  There 
is  not  a  woman  in  this  country  working  in  manufacturing  leather 
of  any  kind  or  description.  The  talk  upon  this  subject  on  this 
floor  is  as  misleading  as  it  could  possibly  be,  with  the  acutest 
intellects  making  it  as  far  from  the  truth  as  possible,  and  by  de- 
sign. [Laughter.] 
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